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Vor. T. 


MISCELLANY. 


Vi! FOUR EvPOCHS. 

The first of them is the period of unknown an- 
tiquity, when the cultivation of knowledge began 
to be an exclusive occupation, and a separate 
profession, among those colleges of priests who, 
whether established on the banks of the Ganges, 
the Euphrates, or the Nile, appear to have been 
the earliest instructors of the human species.— 
These guardians of infant science combined it with 
religion, and thereby rendered it venerable in the 
eyes of their untutored contemporaries ; but at 
the same time enslaved it to their own supersti- 
tion, and forever stopped its progress at the point 
where it was bound to opinions held to be sacred 
and immutable. The useful institution of a dis- 
tinct body of teachers, thus degencrated into a 
rigorous exclusion of all other men from learning ; 





























and, according to the general system of Eastern 


society, the tirst division of mental labour was 
followed by an hereditary monopoly. Impene- 
trable barriers on every side surrounded knowl- 
edge, which hindered it equally from spreading 
er advancing. 

The second memorable period, is the emancipa- 
tion of knowledge in Greece. It is now vain te 
inquire by what steps the Egyptian and Phoenician 
solonisis, who carried the arts of civil life to the 
Pelasgic savages, were gradually Jed io forsake 
the peculiar institutions of their forefathers, while 
they preserved the inventions and manners by 
which society had been improved. The great 
revolution, which gave to civilization a freer and 
more flexible form among the Hellenic nations, is 
anterior to the dawn, of authentic history. At 
the moment of their ttst appearance to us, the 
Eastern monopolies wet) overthrown; plilosophy 
had thrown off the fettérs of superstition; learn- 
ing was accessible to all men; there was scarcely 
any separate, still less any hereditary, priesthood ; 
§nd knowledge. occasionally descended to some 
mdividual among that degraded body of slaves, 
which, by the uphappy constitution of their soci- 
ety, contained the greater part of mankind. Ey- 
ary faculty of human nature was excited to the 
most intense avidity; and every part of science 
presented a boundless prospect of improvement. 
The progress of knowledge, no longer checked 
as in Asia by internal causes, was exposed to dan- 
ger only from the political causes, which affected 
the quiet and safety of the nations by which it was 
cultivated, and which finally overthrew the rude 
governments and feeble independence of these 
splendid, but turbulent and insecure communities. 
The structure of their society was not sufficiently 
strong to afford a lasting protection to the cultiva- 
ticu of knowledge. Greece lost both liberty and 
independence as soon as the Macedonians became 
civil:zed enough to learn the art of war. The 
Romar genius did not long survive the downfall 
of freedom; and universal despotism extinguished 
national emulation, patriotic feeling, and enter- 
prising ambition, togetber with talents for litera- 
ture, skill in arts, and even military spirit, through- 
out the civilized worid. Ali the objects of gen- 
erous pursuit which excite the activity of reason 
and genius, were placed at an immeasuralle dis- 
tance from every Roman provincial. ‘ihe empire 
was too vast to be the country of any man; and 
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the province in which gach individual was born, “THE UNKEASONABLNESS OF PERSECUTION, AND TRUE 
was too much degraded to be regarded with, RELIGION AN ENEMY TO IT. 
complacency or pride. Mental refinement, as} « Religion, without the corruption of imposture, 
well as energy, Kad perished; and nothing but never banishes reason, or embitters the heart ; on 
the outward appearanes and yulgar enjoyments the contrary, it improves and enlarges the facul- 
of civilization, were left to be swept away by ties of men, exalts their spirits, and inspires them 
those illustrious barbarians, who were destined with generous and beneficent affections towards 
to rekindle the higher prwciples of human nature. one another, and with universal love and benevo- 
The third period is that known by the name of jernce to the whole creation: nor can we better 
ihe Middle Age, which comprehends the interval shew our love to God, than by our love to our 
between the fall of ancient civiltzation, and the neighbour. 
formation of that syetem of society which distin- | “Almighty God instituted religion for the sake of 
guishes Europe in modern times. In the earlier men: their frail power of acting could no further 
part of this period, the mind seemed once more he interesting to him, than to sce his creatures 
about to be shackled, and learning was again) increasing their own happiness, by making happi- 
threatened with Oriental bondage. Law and! pess mutual among themselves; Religion there- 
science were the exclusive possession of the! for teaches and animates them te be assisting, for. 
priesthood. The whole of the little knowledge | giving, kind, and merciful to one another. But 
then possessed by mankind, was not too much for! when the spirit of false zeal agitates them to re- 
a single profession. An infallible church had al- yjle, caiumniate, hate, and destroy one another, 
most imposed her yoke upon science, and seemed | jt jg contradictory to religion, and a defiance to 
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| is the grand source of subsequent improvement in 


once more en the point of arresting its progress, 
by combining the principles ef philosophy with 
the doctrines of her immutable theology. Had 
not the celibacy of the clergy prevented the sacer- 
dotal office from becoming hereditary, perhaps 
the Asiatic system might.then have been com- 
pletely re-established. Bit, on the contrary, as 
the ecclesiastical professioh required labour and 
study, which the barbarous ignorance of the no- 


bles’ disdained, the one the road by which 





men of the lowest rank Z@* tothe highest station, 
and thas became one of the demecratical princi- 


ples of society during the middle age. A logic, 
at first allowed only to defend received opinions, 
at length gave rise to philosophical controversies, 
which, disguised as they were under a barbarous 
jargon, contained the seeds of the deepest and 
boldest speculations concerning the first principles 
of human knowledge. ‘The revival ot the Ro- 
man jurisprudenge rescued law from absolute de- 
pendence on the clergy, and raised up formidable 
rivals to that body; the cultivation of the vernac- 
ular language, and the study of ancient literature, 
diffused instruction and spirit among the laity ; and 
'the mind of man was gradually roused to that revolt 
lagainst all human authority over reason, which 





science, in art, in ggvernment, and in morals. 

The fourth epoch is that of the second emanci- 
pation of science, armed with better instruments, 
supplied with far more abundant maierials, and 
secured from attack er decay by a happier order 
}of society. The reformers, who intended only 
to arrange the state of theological opinion, restor- 
ed man to the free exercise ef reason. The in- 
numerable inventioas and discoveries which began 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, promoted 
equally the increase and the diffusion of knowl- 
adge. Civilization became impregnable ; the as- 
cendant of civilized nations over the other parts 
of the human species was no longer capable of 
being shaken; and, from the beginning. of this 
new career of society, it became impossible, to 
arrest its progress, or permanently to enslave the 
understanding.—Edinburgh Review. 
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The Passions. —The epivions of men are perpetual- 

}ly at the mercy of their passions. Esteem and con 
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_teinpt run parallel with leve and hatred; and it is as 
hard to find merit in a foe, as to discover defects in a 
friend; or stil] mere, in oursetyes, 


the Author of it. ‘Fo quarrel about belief and 
opinions, which do net immediately produce prac- 
tical virtue and social duties, is wicked and ab- 
surd; it is to be wicked in behalf of righteousness, 
and to be cruel out of piety. “i 

“But the spirit and precepts of true religion are 
love and charity, given to inspire men with every 
social virtue. Jmposture, indeed, among people 
and nations who call themselves christians, has 
introduced gallies, racks, and dungeons, to prdpa- 
gate hor tenels; and christianity has proved as 
bloody and inhuman as Mahometauism. The hea- 
then tyrants, in persecuting christianity, only de- 
stroyed christians: but when christian tyrants 
were for protecting none but true christians, that 
is, those who were as vicious, as ignorant, or as 
misled as themsevles; when they were for pun- 
ishing all who were not true christians, that is, all 
that were better and wiser than themise!ves, who 
would take religion from no man’s word, but from. 
the word of God alone; then christians listed 
against christians, and banished christianity by a 
false friendship to the professors, who, at the same 
time, were struggling for seccular power, not re- 
ligious advantages: thus zealots lied for thé truth, 
and killed one another for God's sake. 


*’T’'9 encourage all members of @ society to per- 


form the practical duties of religion, is of general 
interest ; to enforce all to consent to the opinions 
of wen, which are merely speculative, is a sure 
method to destroy any seciety: no man’s belief 
is in his own power, much less in the power of 
another. Men may be forced to become hype- 
crites; they may be conapelled to belie their own 
consciences, or to act against them; they may be 
driven to infidelity; for if they suspect religion is 
an imposture, infidelity is the next.copsequence, 


from a belief, that religion countenances and im-. 


poses bitterness, outragé, inhumanity: people 
cannot be made religious by force, nor all the 
powers in the world make a man embrace. truly 
what his reason tells him is absurd: convict his 
errors, if such there are, by reason, and it will 
seldom fail of effect. Power can do nothing: 
kindness, example, argument, have all a prevail- 
ing efficacy.” 
—_—_ 

Covetousness, well planted in the miod, will starve 
out all other passions; it will suifer bardly any other 
vice to live by it, ' ' 
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MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
¥rom the Religious Inquirer, published at Hartford, 
Connecticut, 

* We have in this state Foreign Missionary So- 
cieties—Domestic Missionary Societies—-Societies 
Auxiliary to Foreign Missions—Hartford County 
Missionary Society-—Cent Societies—Mite Socie- 
ties—T'ract Sccieties—Bible Societies—and So- 
cieties for Educating pious young men; we have 
Missionary Fields——Missionary Almanacs—-and 
Missionary Sermons; we have places of deposit, 


for old clothes—-for the produce of the farm—of 


the garden, and the dairy—for the goods of the 
merchant—the fabrics of the manufacturer—we 
have Missionary Almoners, and Missionary Beg- 


gars, regularly appointed an@ commissioned, of 


eyery description and grade, from the learned 
Doctor of Divinity, down to the parish deacon, 
and the untaught and untongued Lay-Preacher. 
We have Missionary schemes for flattering money 
from the rich—for extorting it from thé poor, and 


fox tything all—for reaping where others have | 


sown, and for gathering where they have strewed 
not—for wringing from the hand of honest indus- 


try, its hard earned piftance—and even from the | 


Simple kitchen maid, the tythe of her weekly 
wages. ‘The fears of some are appealed to, and 
the pride of others; some are threatened with 
hell in another world, and others with iosing their 
reputation in this. ‘The tax-gathers pursue their 
victims in public and in private, at the church and 
at the fire side; and, like the Frogs of Egypt, they 
ind their way into neading-troughs. 


Though the weaknesses and follies of honest 
- well-meating persons are subjects of commisera- 
tion and sympathy rather than of ridicule or cen- 
sure, it is difficult to suppress indignation at the 
pompous notices-of charities and donations, which 
iil up the pages of our religious papers, so called. 
‘Lhe system of begging, begun.a few years since 
by the orthordox clergy, is carried on to an ex- 
tent almost incredible, and the sums collected 
from the community by individuals, and societies 
Gi various names, though all of the same neture, 
aad having the sume purpose and end in view, 
are suifcient to revolutionize the nation. ‘The 
missionaries, which now iaiest every city and vil- 
lege, would put to’shame, by their perseverance 
end importunity, the strongest host of mendicant 


friars, that ever travelled bare footed through ' 
France and Germany. We have beiore us an ac-, 


count of a missionary meeting at New-York, 
where, after an address by Master Washington 
Cockle, a lad of 11 years old! it is stated that a 


( 32 ) 


; his independence, his goodness of heart, and chris- 
tian temper. 
| He would respectfully suggest to those who 
differ from him, that the exercise of christian 
charity even towards such as himself, is not for- 
bidden, that hatred even of enemies is not enjoin- 
‘ed, and that fierce declarations ef eternal ven- 
geance, proceeding from the mouth of a human 
being, are neither honourable to him that makes 
them, nor conyincing to those against whom they 
are directed. Firmly to believe, boldly to avow, 
and zealously to propagate what is believed to be 
the truth of God, the author conceives is pefectly 
consistent with the most usfeigned charity and 
meekness towards those from whom he dilfers; 
and he is the more confirmed in this, from recol- 
lecting how conscientious he himself formerly 
_was in the belief of the Supreme Deity of Jesus 
Christ—a doctrine which he is now satistied has 
no foundation in scripture.” 
The Sermon is taken up in explaining the au- 
'thor’s views of the office, person, and character 
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| as portending much good to the cause of pure 
christianity in India. Should a Unitarian Society 
| be established in Calcutta, it will at least aflord an 
| opportunity of ascertaining whether the simpie 
‘truths of the Gospel, as believed by unitarians, 
|may not be introduced to the natives. with better 
hopes of success, than the dogmas of orthodoxy, 
‘which in the space of twenty years, have scarce- 
ly secured one unwavering conyert. In this point 
of view, an insfiiution of this sort, rising up at 
'Calcutta, ought to be regarded with more than 
;cgmmon interest by all unitarians. We have al- 
ready given an account of a small society of uni- 
tarian christians at Madras, consisting whoily of 
inatives. Inthe same article may be seen several 
particulars respectiag Ram Mohun Koy; as also 
in a Jate number, wheg¢ the testimony oi this re- 
markable man is borne to the entire inetliciency 
of the present system of missionary proceedings 
in the east.—Unutarian Miscellany. 








| Christian Philanthropist. 
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NEW-BEDFORD, JULY 9, 1822. | 


TRE ©OURTH OF JULY, 

The birth-day of America, sacred to the patri- 
otic recollections of “millions of freemen,” has 
again been cclebrated throughout our country 
with the customary demonstrations of gratitude 
and joy. ‘he opinion of the venerable John 
Adams, given soon after the adoption of the Dec- 


| of Christ. We cannot but look upon this discourse) 


those clergymen in this vicinity who embrace the 
doctrine of Te Trinity or Persons my THe Gop- 
meap, to celebrate the 4th of July this yearby re- 
ligious services at Fairhaven. ‘he novelty of 
this arrangement drew from usin one of our late 
numbers a few remarks by way of anticipation. 
We shall now proceed to lay before our readers 
a brief account of the proceedings of that reverend 
body in their new department ef orthodoxy, as 
well as of the patriotic exertions of the citizens 
to keep up the memory of the day in the oldea 
style, by a recourse to the noble and generous 
arts of hospitality and politeness, which have been 
handed down from our ancestors, and are so ad- 
mirably fitted and adapted to the occasion, not 
having in them the least spice of priestcrafi, or 


ing of the 46th anniversary of our national inde- 
pendence was announced to tke inhabitants of that 
humbly situated town, which the broad and navi- 
igabl® waters of the mill-supporting Accushnet 
‘separate from New-Bedford precinct, by the fir- 
ing of salutes and the ringing of bells, long before 
the day broke. This ill-timed ebullition of re- 
publican gratitude proved a great annoyance to 
the comfortable repose of the care-worn, anxious 
matron, and to the bland dreams of the blooming 
maiden, whose thoughts for several days had run 
upon nothing but the pleasures and events of to- 
morrow ; and though they did bestir themselves 
so far as fo arise and fo give a reasonable rebuke to 
the disturbers of their slumbers, yet the fair sex 
are so naturally disposed to take pleasure in war- 
like feats and warlike sounds, that they were unwil- 
ling by their obstinacy to sutler their patriotism a 
long time to remain implicated, so that they made 








“child about five years old, brought tozward a lit-! Jaration of Independence, that this day ought to 
tle boxpin which were neayly two hundred cents,’ be solemnized by religious services, pomp, shows, 
saved by the little fellow for missionary purposes.” | games, sports, guns, belis, bonfires and illumina- 
‘The accoyat does not say whether the offering’ tions, frum one end of the continent to the other, 
was accepted; but those, who know with, what: jas been adopted by American citizens, with 
an insatiable appetite these people relish every suitable deference, at the return of every succes- 
thing, which iooks like dollars and- cents, will be sive anniversary, and we doubt not that the day 
at no loss in deciding the matter with sutflicient , will continue to be celebrated in a similar manner 
correciness. | from this time forwurd forever! The courage, he- 

A Report of the Treasnrer of the Bangor The-, roism, wisdon:, prowess and success of our war- 
ological seminary, acknowledges the receipt of; pjors have environed this memorable epoch with 
four dollars from Boston, * saved by a widow and | a splendour and magmificence unrivalled in the 


EL OE ian? a YO RE a > Y Batt cour $99 , ‘gir ? : 
Her sou, by reiraining from the use of Suit ig | history of the most iilustrious conquests and revo- 
chine [Galury. | iutions the world ever witnessed. Year atter year, 

UNITARIANISM IN CALCUTTA. | the mind recurs evith enthusiastic transport to the 

By recent inteiligence from Calcutta, it appears, great, the generous exploits, aud heroic conduct 


that Mr. Adam, one of the Baptist missionaries in of our brave men—to the scenes of conflict and 


that place, has become converted to the unitarian | victory they witnessed, while it feels in itself the 
faith. ‘i'Lis gentleman is a native of Scotland,! inspiration of liberty and the glow of patriotism, 
and by the advice of Dr. Stuart, of Edinburgh, he | and is ready to make without compromise, the no- 
was induced {o go to India asa missionary. In an/ blest and most disinterested sacrifices to virtue 
advertisement prefixed to a sermon which he! and to glory. 

preached, Mr. Adam expresses himself in the} Notices appeared in the papers some weeks 
following language, which is equally creditable to| since, announcing to the public the intention of 


a sort of compromise with the sleepy god to re- 


iceive his visits by fits and starts, and with great 


complaisance permitted Mars to fight it ont,if he 


chose, till daylight should dart its rays within thei: 
casement windows. 

When the broad yellow svn had risen from the 
bosom of the ocean, and in the course of his pro- 
gress hadappreached near to that point in the heavy. 
ens, where the shadow on the dial stands just an 
hour and a half distant from noon, it might be easy 
to perceive the inhabitants marching two differ- 
ent ways, in scattered companies, one party mak- 
ing towards a temple of science, situated at the 
north part of the city, where they were to COM 
pose the audience of the Rev. Mr. , a vener- 
able soldier of the reve'ntion, who had divided 
his valuable life between the plough and the pul- 
pit, having chosen in that way to unite the two 
most honorable employments together, and who 
it was expected would enliven his patriotic ad- 
dress with wit and liberty; and the other party 
marching towatds a meeting-house at the opposite 
point of the compass, where it was expected that 
the modest descendants of Pope Gregory 7th, were 
about to cry up something concerning religious 
toleration and the rights of man. Curiosity final- 
ly led me to direct my steps to the southern edi- 
fice where [ expected to find an immense multi- 
tude assembled, attracted thither by the strange. 
negs of this unheard of solemnization—but in this 
particular [ was greatly disappointed, as the as- 
sembly was not large ; and [ afterwards learnt te 
my surprise, that my old veteran of the revolution 
had nearly twice the numer of hearers. Having 
been introduced by a friend, | had fairly seated 
myself in a situation commodious to see and hear, 
when we were iniormed that voluntary services 
of devotion in tne forenoon and a sermon in the 
afternoon was the order of the day. The ser- 
vices of the morning were commenced by a young 
man, who might be twenty-three, in a most fe 
vent, pathetic and appropriate prayer, after which 








be addressed the people for the space of ten min 


the remotest approaches towards it. The morn’ 
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wies in an extemporary manner. Nothing could 
be extorted from his remarks in the Jeast incon- 
sistent with the most enlightened and liberal views 
of Christianity. Every person was deeply inter- 
ested by his sincere and affectionate manner, and 
had he been in any other assembly on this occa- 
sion, he would have sat down amid the reiterated 
applauses of the people. It was now time that 
seineihing more impetueus and decisive should de- 
velope itself in conformity with the sage discove- 
ries and original intention of the grand divan. A 
gentleman in a sable dress, probably somewhat 
above forty, now arose, by the name of , who 
in a sad, mournful and denunciatory address to the 
Supreme Being. expressed the propriety of com- 
memorating the anniversary festival by the most 
heart-felt demonstrations of “ self-abasement, hu- 
miliation and lamentation,’ after which he select- 
ed for the occasion a most solemn cantilena, which 
with infinite musical discrimination was chaunted 
to the funereal tones of the well known Bangor. 
The services continued in the same spirit till the 
time arrived when it appeared well pleasing to 
the august body.of Clergy that the sombre pa- 
geantry should cease, when the assembly was dis- 
missed and began to disperse quietly to their re- 
spective domicils. Though not at all petrified 
by these unusual specimens of sadness, | confess | 
felt myseif somewhat relieved when I found my- 
self once more breathing the pure air under the 
wide expanse of the biue heavens, and in the hos- 
pitable invitations which now assailed me from 
every guarter, | had ample retribution for the 
pain and uneasiness | had experienced. I howey- 
er, was drawn away to the general rendezvous at 
the house of Capt. , where a splendid ban- 
quet was served up to about filty gentiemen, 
among whom was pointed out to me the reverend 
veteran, who it was said, had kept a large assem- 
bly in a continual flow of good humour, for the 
space of an hour and a half, by the appropriate al- 
lusions of an ingenious and sensible address. At- 
ter due respect had been paid the American dain- 
ties which decked out the table, groaning under 
all the honours requisite to the festal celebration 
of the memorabie epoch of °76, we repaired, with 
some reinforcements, to the house of worship, 
where we expected our diyines were about to 
usher themselves forth, clothed in all the terrors 
of orthodoxy. 

The orator commenced his address much in 
the style of a Fourth of July oration of the first 
stamp, in an elegant and popular manner calling 
to mind the great events which led te the revolu- 
tion, and the propriety of expressing our gratitude 
to God for his great and signal deliverance. He 
proceeded then to name his text, contained in the 
8. verses of the 124th Psaim. Though he depre- 
cated the idea that his discourse was any way in- 
tended to “excite ill blood,’ or to build up any 
particular doctrines of scripture, yet we were sor- 
ry to notice that he took care notwithstanding to 
interweave in the course of it all the peculiar 
tenets of Calvinism. Excepting, however, a few 
anachronisms, it might be pronounced an ingenious 
and well-written descourse. ‘The day was closed 
with tea-parties, visits, and national salutes, and 
we armved at New-Bediord at that hour in the 
evening, when our citizens were making some 
unsuccessful exhibitions of fire-works and illumi- 
nations. 














Russian Literaiure—s ems to make a rapid pro- 
Kress since the commencement of the century. 
rom 1700 to 1800 only about 3000 works were 
printed in that empire, and yet in the last 20 years 
about 8000 yolumes have appeared.. Three hun- 
dred and fifty living authors exist there; the 
greater part of whom are unknown even in name, 
the rest of Europe. 


‘hath appeared to all men.” 








(38 ) 
FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
“For in the day thou eatest thereof, thou shall sure- 
ly die.” ar 
This sentence, it has been said, implies death 
temporal, spiritual and eternal. ‘L'his is assuming 


that which can never be proved either from rea-| 
gon or scripture. Adam knew there wasa time in: 


which he did not exist—He was conscious of his| jec 


existence—all he could understand was, that he 
should cease to exist. To say that moresis impli- 
ed than is plainly expressed, is to place him under 
a law of the penal consequences of which he had 
no knowledge, which is inconsistent with the jus- 
tice of the lawgiver, and therefore not to be ad- 
mitted as true. Adam was made an immortal be- 
ing. He transgressed the law of his Maker, and 
by his transgression forfeited both life and, immor- 
tality. All mankind, as existing in him, were in- 
volved in the sentence, and had the sentence been 
executed upon Adam, mankind would never have 
come into existence from him. St. Paui tells us, 
that “God hath saved us, and called us with an holy 
calling, not according to our works, butwccording 
to his own purpose and grace, which was given us 
in Christ Jesus before the world began; but is 
now made manifest by the appearance of Jesus 
Christ, who hath abolished death and brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel.” 
What death has Jesus Christ abolished ? Certainly 
neither death temporal, spiritual, nor eternal ; but 
he hath abolished the death threatened to Adam, 
whereby Adam was rest’! fo life and immortal- 
ity, and ali mankind, « ) hing, came into 
existence upon that é e, or under that 
covenant of grace, of Christ is the 
mediator and executo: 


aa 








John the Baptist, the... unner of Jesus Christ, 
said that he came to “+ bear witness of that light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world;” that is Jesus Christ. How is Jesus Christ 
the light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world, when millions and tens of millions nev- 


ti 
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REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING. 

This exposition throws great light on a very 
intricate subject. If the ideas of the writer are 
new, and not agreeable to the prejudices which 
many have imbibed from the general tenor of 
their education, they are for that reason to be ex- 
amined with the more attention, andnot to be re- 
d in a careless and presumptuous manner. If 
they are in reality correct, they are admirably 
calculated to. prevent the misapprehensions of 
scepticism, and the sacrifice of our understandings 
to a gloomy and mystical system of theology equal- 
ly dishonorable to the character of God and to the 
condition of men as free and accountable beings, 
and which may be finally resolved into a reference 
of every thing to fate, and to an irresistable agen- 
cy, whick we have not only no power to control, 
but whose operations we can never, by the highest 
and most disinterested efforts, divert into any chan- 
nel favourable to the ultimate attainment of that 
happiness for which we were originally created. 
The argument, which is forcibly supported by a 
constant appeal to the evidence of the scriptures, 
we shall proceed to recapitulate in a few words, im 
order that the train of reasoning may be readily 
apprehended and be taken in at a single glance of 
the mind. The general drift of it is as follows :— 
God created man a moral agent, with the liberty 
of determining his own actions to a result condu- 
cive or not conducive to his own greatest welfare. 
Life and immortality were held out to him as the 
recompense of virttous obedience;—death, the ex- 
tinction of life, was the penalty of vice and disobe- 
dience ; not temporal death, or the destruction of 
the body ; ner spiritual death, or the existence of 
the soul in astate of misery; nor eternal death, or 
the condition of a soul in a forlorn and wretched 
state, never to end; but death, the destruction of his 
being—the coinplete dissolution of all his powers, 
mental and corporeal—the return of the soul to 
that state in which it was before it was created; ia 
a word, if he disobeyed the commandment of his 


er had the least knowledge of him? We answer ;, God, he was to be immediately annihilated. Being 


Jesus Christ by abolishing the death threatened to 
Adam, restored him to life and immortality. In 
this sense he is the light which lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world. St. Paul tells us, 
that “the grace of God which bringeth salvation 
How? when as be- 
fore observed, millions and tens of millions never 
heerd of him. The grace of God hath appeared 
to all men, because Jesus Christ abolished the 
death threatened to Adam, and thereby all are 
partakers of the grace of God, being by that act of 
grace saved from the death threatened to Adam, 
and thereby restored to life and immortality. 
Othe® passages might be produced; I shall 
mention but one more, viz: *'I'herefore, as by the 
ofience of one, judgment came upon all men, unto 
condemnation, even so, by the righteousness of one, | 
the free gift came upon all men unto justification 
of life.” ‘The offence bere spoken of was the 
transgression of Adam, whereby he forfeited life 
and immortality. All men, as existipg in him, 
were under the same sentence of condemnation. 
Jesus Christ, the free gift, abolished that sentence. 
Adam and all mankind were justified and saved 
from the sentence. Adam’s life was continued, 
and all mankind by natural generation have come 
into existence from him. Let the consequence of 
the lapse of Adam be as extensive as you will, the 
free gift of Jesus Christ extends beyond it, for Je- 
sus Christ not only provided for the pardon of the 
transgression of Adam, buf for the sins of all true 
penitents in all ages of the world. See Romans 
Sth, from the 12th to the end. Some may ask, if 
the above explanation is true, what is to become 
of original sin and total depravity? We are not 
bound to administer medicine to keep them alive— 
they may shift for themselves. X. Z 
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permitted to exercise his powers according to his 
own free choice, he acted centrary to the divine 
will, disregarded the voice of his sovereign, and 
exposed himself to the punishment previously 
threatened in case of disobedience. What was the 
result? Did man instantly perish? Was he annibi- 
lated? Was the dread sentence which required 
that man should no longer exist put into execution? 
It was net. Tie still continued te live. He still 
continued to act, and to act as a free being. The 
pleasures of life were lessened; its miseries and 
sufferings were increased; aud temporal death en- 
sued. Bui while undergoing the hardships that 
resulted from his crime, he was permitted to enjoy 
ihe free air of heaven; the protection of the Al- 
mighty was still vouchsafed to him, and he looked 
forward with delight and certainty te that life and 
immoriality which are brought to light in the gos- 
pel, and which were secured to him in a most 
wonderful manner * by that act of grace, or that 
covenant of mercy of which Jesus Christ is the 
mediator and executor. 

if this exposition be true, not only are the doc- 
irines of original sin and total deprawity without 
any foundat:on whatever, but also those of absolute 
election and reprobation, the iaputation of Christ's 
righteousness, the final perseyverence o/ the saints, 
and all those peculiar tenets which go to make up 
the system of modern orthodoxy, fali at once to the 
ground, and are found to have ne real existence, 
except in the deluded imagination of the bewil- 
dered theorist—Bp. Ca. Pr. 
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THE Editor of this paper has a small class o€ 
young ladies whoare pursutug the study of the French 
under his care. [le will take the charge of a few 
mere, ifimmediate spplication ismade. July 1. 






















POETRY. 


From Pou!soo’s American Daily Advertiser. 


DEATH OF STARK. 
® died—he fe}! in the winter of years, 
I On the couch of the tomb he had pillow’d his bead: 
And fled hath sorrow, and fled have fears, 
For sorrow and fears dwell not wit the dead. 
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On the green hill side they made his grave, 
There the oak, the tree of his country grows: 
Hlis bed is holy—’tis the bed of the brave, 

His sluinber is calm—’tis the warrior's repose. 
And sweet be thy vision, thy slumbers profound, 
And. bright be the halo that circles thy brew; 

In the thickest of battle thy place was found, 

The wreath is deathless that decks thee now. 

To thy country, the prime of thy manhood was given, 
*Mid the foremost thy shining sword was drawn; 
Thou stood’st a pillar—approving heaven 

Beheld and put the foe to scorn. + 
When the palsy of years had scattered thy form, 
And thy head was crowned with the snow of age; 
When poverty came thon met’st the storm, 

And in greatness of soul defied its rage. 

The traveller sought thy desolate cot, 

And he wept o’er the wreck of valor there; 

The fire of youth bad left thee vet, 

Thy country, thy ido}, was still thy prayer. 
Adieu to the dead! the spirits of those 

Who soar-on the battle, see! they vanish away ; 
The warriors have gone to the land of repose, 


Our fathers. our fathers! O where are they? 
EE STE 
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FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 

Wevhave read with something more than am 
ordinary degree of pleasure the first half of a vol- 
ume of “ Letters to Richard Heber, Esq. contain- 
ing Critical remarks on the series of novels be- 
ginning with Waverly, and an attempt to ascer- 
tain their author:” It is the opinion of the letter 
writer that the author of these celebrated novels 
is Sie Walter Scott; and he offers a variety of 
reasons in suppert of his belief. ‘These may -not 
be convincing to every reader; but some of them 
are striking; and the whole work, whether it be 
successful in establishing the identity of these au- 
thors or not, is certainly an elegant specimen of 
comparative criticism, and will reward the perus- 
al of every scholar aud person of taste. If the 
writer has failed to support his position direct!y, 
he has accomplished his object m another way, 
for it will be found that he has pretty clearly 
demonstrated that the novels can have been writ- 
ten by no other person than Scott. Among the 
general reasons, which the writer offers to estab- 
lish his point, are the following: 

“ If the author of Waverly be any other than 
the excellent poet so often alluded to, it is aston- 
ishing that he should be able to remain concealed. 
The various literary accomplishments and the dis- 
tinguished qualifications for society so strongly 
evinced in ail his works, would excite observation 
in the most crowded community, and could not 
bat shine conspicuously in a narrow circle. That 
he has passed his latter years in seclusion, or inva 
remote country, or in any situation estranged from 
active life and polished intercourse, is a supposi- 
tion, which, although it once obtained some coun- 
tenance, must now, | think, be totally abandoned. 
If then we cast our eyes among those persons, 
whose talents and acquirements have in any de- 
gree attracted general attention, how many shall 
we find whd have given proofs of a genius, | will 
aot say equal, but strikingly correspondent to that 
which bas produced the celebrated novels? One 
sech there is, but we look in vain for asecond; 1 
therefore rea§ondike Prince Manfred’s servants 
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in the Castle of Otranto, who, when they had ;of soldierly character. Both are evidently gee 
seen the leg of an armed giant in the gallery, and tlemen, and frequenters of the best society. Th 
his hand upon: the staircase, concluded that this novelist is a devoted antiquary—so is the poet; 
same preternatural personage was owner of the ‘go to, then, there’s sympathy ;? one is a biblic- 
gigantic helmet which lay unclaimed in the court- maniac, the other reveres scarce books; ‘ ha, ha! 
yard. ‘then there’s more sympathy ;’ each is a cultivator, 
‘As concealment would be difficult under these of German and Spanish literature‘ would you 
circumstances, the desire of it, too, seems unac- desire better sympathy ?* ‘The same taste for 
countable. In an author, whose name has become ‘every manly exercise and rural sport citaracterises 
familiareto the public, it may be excellent policy the versatile pair; ! would warrant each well 
to present himself under a mask, or like Mirabel’s ‘qualified to judge 
mistress, assail the heart of the fastidious Ineop-| Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch, 
stant by stratagems and disguises. He, who fear-| Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth, 
fully commits his first performance to the discre-| Between two blades, which bears the better temper, 
tien of critics, has intelligible motives for sup-, Between two horses, which doth bear him best, 
pressing his name ; but it is difficult to believe | Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye, 
that a writer, who has been repeatedly crowned | Though neither, 1 am sure, could add the protest 
with public applause, who has acquired a reputa-  ation— 
tion far more solid and more exalted than belongs,| But in these nice sharps quillets of the law, 
in ordinary cases, to a successful novelist, and who! Govd faith, lL am no wiser thana daw. 
has never sullied it by a single page which the | First part of Henry IV. 
Lmost religious and virtuous man would be asham-| Are we then to conclude, that this extraordinay 
ed to own, should deny himself the pleasure of re-, agreement in so many and such various particulars 
ceiving the popular homage in his own name, un-,@mounts only to a casual resemblance between 
less he had enjoyed other opportunities of render-, distinct individuals? Can there exist authors so 
ing that name iilustrious, and had already tasted, ! precisely the counterpart of each other? Must wé 












perhaps to satiety, the sweets of literary distinc- 
tion, An author, cloyed with success and secure 
of fame, may dally with his honours, and content 
himself with the refined and fanciful gratitication 
of overhearing, as it were, the praise of his unac- 
knowledged labours; but this coyness would be 
unnatural and incomprehensible in a young or 
-hitherto unknown adventurer. [ appiy to our; 
novelist the observation, which very naturally | 
suggested itself to Dryden’s cotemporaries on his 
anonymous publication of Absalom and Achitophel. 

Since thou already art secure of fame, 

Nor want’st new glories to exalt thy name; 

What father else would have refused to owao 


So great a son as go4ike Absalom ? 


Recommendatory Verses. 
* * + - 7 





* An observation of some force, when combin- 
,ed with those already stated, is, that the author! 
of Marmion has neglected his poetical vein in| 
proportion as the auther of Waverly has cuitivaied | 
his talent for prose narration. * * * * Again, it| 


is scarcely less remarkable that the author of! 
Vaverly, who appears to enjoy, in a high degree, ! 
the gifts that constitute a poet, and who does not 
want either ambition oractivity, should never, (2s 
(ar as we know) have made any single exertion to 
distingvish himself among the ‘tuneful quire.’ 
This two-fold mystery i$ simply and consistently 
explained, by supposing that the bard has transmi- 
grated into the writer of novels; and that the tal- 
ent so unaccountably withdrawn from the depart- 
ment of lyrical cemposition, is now pouring out 
its exuberance in another region of literature, as 
the fountain of Arethusa sank under the earth in 
Greece and reappeared in Sicily.” Letter 1. 
Our extracts have been already so copious, that 
we have room but for one more, which is a sum- 
mary of the testimony at the close ef Letter II. 
“Let me now, Sir, éntreat you to review ata} 





imagine, 
‘Et solem geminum, et duplices se astendere Thebas ?"} 
O wonderful bard! and O still more amazing 
writer of romanee! 
Hlow have you made division of yourself ?— 


An apple cleft in two is not more twin 
Than these two ereatures. Twelfth Nighi. 


*Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Virgil, 4a. LV. 470. 
a 
BOSWELL. 

“ Every man that can buy a book has bought 
a Boswell ;” at least, we have Cumberland’s av- 
thority for saying so, and it proves lew highly 
the work was esteemed in his day. 

Boswell certainly deserves more credit than 
the werld seems willing te allow him; his Lite of 
Johnson has probably contributed more to <xtend 
the fame of this literary colossus than any criticism 
ever written upon his works; for every one, who 








reads Boswell, will be amused, althouch he should 


have no relish for the exquisite beauties of Rasse- 
las, or be unable to appreciate the moral concep- 
tions of the Rambler. 

Coo 

LAVATER. 

Lavater is one of those literary planets, whoge 
orbits are so extremely eccentric, that they ap- 
pear but once only in a revolution of many ages 
His system of Physiognomy is a curiosity, which 
obtains a place on the shelves of our libraries, 
more from the singularity of its doctrines than’ 
their intrinsic merit; indeed, what can be more 
ridiculous than that a man of Lavater’s talents 
should vainly pretend te determine the exact 
quantum of religion or*morality in another by the 
height of his forehead, the length of his nose, or 
the curve of his chin? that the face is often an in- 
dex to the mind, few persons deny—but who 
would venture their opinions upon the length of 





glance the various poin’s of ceincidence apparent} an eye lash, or the arch of an eye brow? Lava- 
in the characters and habits of these two eminent | ter’s enthusiasm for his darling science has, I fear, 
writers. Both are natives of Scotland ; both fa- | carried him far beyond his better judgement; he 
iniliar from of old with her romantic metropolis ; | often attributes very different passions to nearly 
both Lowlanders, though accustomed to Highland | the same portraits, and were it not that-he has 
munners and scenery; both are poets ; both are ‘numbered his plates, we should frequently be puz- 
deeply conversant with those parts of our national | zied in our determinai:on to which of them his 
literature, which contain the materials of British! ¢haracter referred. 

history; and both enjoy more, perhaps, than an =— EE 
amateur’s acquaintance with ancient classics.— TERMS Oc THE PHILANTHROPIST: 
Both, if I mistake not, are lawyers by profession,| Twe Doilare and Fifty Cents per annum, payable 
yet both equally delight in military subjects, and | haifgearly i :dvance. 
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excel in niartia) descriptions, and the delineation | B. LINDSEY, Printer 
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